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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

The editor is not responsible for opinions expressed in this department. AH communications 
most be accompanied by the name and address of the writer to ensure publication. 

ATHLETICS IN THE ARMY SCHOOL OP NURSING 
Dear Editor: If, some night this last winter, you could have popped into 
one of the barracks of the Army School of Nursing at the Walter Reed Hos- 
pital about 7:15 p. m., you would have thought you were truly back in college. 
Work was over for the day and all the students were hurrying out of blue 
uniforms into warm clothes, — for it would be a cold ride to town in an ambu- 
lance. Everyone was going to a basketball game, to help cheer her school team 
on to victory, — the chief nurse, the supervisors, and ever so many students! 
This game might have been one of the "home games" played in the big "Y" or 
in the Red Cross House, for here the Army students played such teams as George 
Washington University, Wilson Normal School, War Risk Insurance teams, and 
many others. Probably the idea of physical culture in a School of Nursing is 
something entirely new to you, but to Army students it is a story almost three 
years old. Just that long ago the Blue Birds, as they are called, arrived in Army 
cantonments and posts all over this country, and as a side issue to their training, 
began the development of organized athletic activities. How awkward they felt 
when an imposing officer first gave them the command, "Hips firm, on your toes 
raise, knees bend!" and how many of them lost their balance! But a little time 
spent every day in "setting up exercises" soon brought them to the stage where 
they no longer felt they were "upsetting exercises." This initial step having been 
taken, next came advanced military drill, and almost any day on the parade 
ground you could see a company of students executing "right front into line" 
with apparent ease. At some of the camps the students also procured, through 
their social directors, opportunities to develop their ideas in aesthetic dancing. 
Of all the facilities that the camps and posts have offered for participation 
in various forms of athletics, probably none are more popular with the average 
student than the open-air swimming pools and the tennis courts. The more ad- 
venturous students enjoy horseback riding, and many an enthusiastic fan turns 
out for baseball. Many of the students, returning from civilian affiliations, ex- 
pressed their appreciation of similar opportunities in a few of these hospitals. 
These forms of athletics have had a three-fold value in the Army School of 
Nursing. Physically, the students speak for themselves, as on the whole, they 
are healthy, energetic, and well developed. Interscholastic games have removed 
the barrier between a nursing school and other institutions of learning. Aside 
from this social value, the mental relaxation which follows such activity is of 
decided importance. Organized athletics have proved such a success in the Army 
School of Nursing and in some other nursing schools, that in time they will be 
included in the Standard Nursing Curriculum. 

J. C. S. 

FROM THE U. S. S. RELIEF 
II. 
Of course, we reached the reservation for the ball game I temptingly told 
you about, arriving some time before the game was called. We saw many inter- 
esting by-plays; the arrival of the Secretary and our Commander-in-chief, who 
came promptly and were properly welcomed, and the welcome extended to our 
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Secretary is something thrilling, we would have you know, and the spirit of true 
comradeship affected even the most stoical of us. But it is the ship and not a 
ball game which I am showing you and we must start at once. I fear we will not 
even complete our tour of inspection today. Here, on the second deck aft are two 
wards of forty beds each for the isolation and care of specific cases. Connecting 
is a treatment room completely fitted with the necessary instruments and equip- 
ment. The isolation is all that the most careful medical officer may desire, and 
yet the wards are bright and airy. The laundry is near by and you will agree 
with me that no hospital ashore has one that is better built or more fully 
equipped. It extends across the ship, thereby getting as much air and light 
as is possible. The tile decks and white bulkheads spell cleanliness. On the 
port side are two immense washers, two extractors and two tumbler dryers. In 
the center is the drying room and the huge starch kettle. On the starboard side 
are electric irons and boards of every conceivable shape; also the big mangles. 
Below is the linen sorting room, and across the passage from this is the linen repair 
room fitted out with electric sewing machines and electric markers. Opening 
from the repair room is the main linen room which also extends across the ship, 
and is not the supply such as would gladden the heart of any superintendent? 
Now, we will take this ladder back to the second deck. Glance in here. It is the 
"bag room" where all bags and hammocks of incoming patients are taken and 
kept, after being sealed and placed in the locker. The brass baggage tag is care- 
fully guarded and the patient has the key to his clothes locker to which he may 
obtain entrance at stated times. Here is a convalescent mess hall run on the 
cafeteria system We all know the advantage by this method in obtaining hot 
food, quick service, and elimination of waste. Now, we will leave the ladder, 
since it is somewhat difficult to climb, and take the main elevator which connects 
all decks from the superstructure to the medical store room. This room is worth 
seeing. We are the source of medical supplies for the Fleet, so you need not be 
surprised at the large size of the store room. Notice how carefully the bottles on the 
port side are packed, so that they will not fall against one another nor off the 
shelves. On the starboard side (yes, I love to roll out these nautical terms) is a 
room packed with gauze, cotton, stationery, rubber boots, etc. The narcotic 
locker is between the two rooms and here are safely stored all narcotics, alcoholics, 
and poisons. Before we return to the main deck, let me show you the hold. Here 
is stored a field hospital including tents, ovens, ambulance, — everything com- 
plete for a 200-bed hospital. We cannot look down, as it is closed and requires 
ten men to open it. Now, we will return to the main deck; you remember you 
came aboard here. Had you been a Navy nurse, you would have saluted the flag 
as you came over the side. We are all thrilled when we perform this act of 
honor. There is no other act which makes us feel intrinsically a part of the 
Naval Service as does the salute to our flag. I confess, however, that the first 
time of going over the side on leave and saluting made me feel that every ship 
had a spy glass turned on me and even the fish were watching. We will not go 
further on our inspection today. It it too hot; but let me tell you about our 
experience when we proceeded independently after following the Fleet out of 
"Hungry Gulf," a good name for Guacanayabo Bay. We saw the ships man- 
oeuvering that evening and the next morning (practice, you know, with real 
battle problems, but no real casualties) I was working on the morning reports 
when the night nurse, coming off duty, exclaimed : "Oh, the whole fleet is swoop- 
ing down on us!" From the deck we saw the destroyers literally scampering 
around to the starboard while the Battle Wagons were on the port side. The 
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Commander-in-Chief signaled our captain "to get off the range," which we 
promptly did, after we were sunk! We moved on to a quiet anchorage and the 
day after the destroyers came in led by the U. S. S. ROCHESTER, looking from 
our distance exactly like an old hen with her chicks. In a few days, the Battle 
Wagons came and we felt home-like and were happy. The men caught an eight- 
foot shark from the stern of the RELIEF and the officers would take a fishing 
chance in the early morning hours, but it was trolling sport and the weight of the 
line was about 50 pounds dragging. The sight of their hands did not appeal to 
us so we crossed that diversion off the list. We will finish the inspection on our 
way north but before leaving you this time I must tell you that our mess is a 
success and we have money in the treasury! Also, we have had good food and 
many guests, for we have "returned courtesies." It will be good to start North. 

J. B. B. 

THE PRESENT DAY SHORTAGE OF STUDENT NURSES 

Dear Editor: This question has been discussed by women far more capable 
than I but, having been in bed for seven weeks in a Cleveland hospital with 
more time to think than anything else, I have observed some reasons, I think, 
for the present shortage of nurses. The student nurses in this institution have 
more liberties than in the average hospital, but so often I have heard, "I do not 
see how I can possibly get a chance to accomplish all of my studying in hours 
off duty"; or again, "I am just as tired this morning as when I went to bed last 
evening." Then there are problems for the nurse who is self-supporting. Again 
there is the question of poor food. Do not the nurses feel that they are more or 
less like machines driven at high speed to perform their daily tasks? On duty 
the supervisors too often stick to the old regime of accomplishing the work at 
any cost. Of course, I realize that there is a certain amount of work to be 
accomplished and that it must be done efficiently, but need it be of the slavish 
variety? If we, as supervisors, studied more deeply the psychology of human 
nature and applied those principles to our student nurses, would we not be better 
able to deal with the situation? We are all human, — why not give the other 
fellow a chance? Every day strides are being made toward higher education. 
Less scrubbing and less drudgery and more recreation is allowed. Still young 
women are not entering our schools. If every graduate nurse, either in private 
duty or institutional work, strove toward improving conditions in our training 
schools would we not sooner have a better class of young women entering our 
training schools to uphold the ideals of our profession? 

Ohio. L. E. E. 

TEXTBOOK ON ETHICS OF NURSING 

Dear Editor: I wonder if any of the readers of the Journal can furnish 
me with the title, author and publisher of the elementary textbook on "The 
Ethics of Nursing" which was used in the Connecticut Training School about 
the year 1905. The title may be "Nursing Primer" or "Nursing Ethics for 
Beginners." I have tried to locate this book for some time and I would appreciate 
it greatly if someone can tell me how I can obtain it. 

Box 440, Wallingford, Conn, Florence R. Burgess. 

PRIVATE DUTY SECTIONS 

Dear Editor: I am very interested to hear from states where Private Duty 
Sections have been formed. I should like to know the name of the officers and 
to obtain copies of their by-laws. 

94 College Ave., West Somerville, Mass. Minnie Hollingsworth. 



